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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED m 

than does Uncle Eb, whom he resembles in character, is more im- 
pressive in that he is more nearly the common man whose soul we 
know. Characteristically Uncle Peabody apologizes for his outburst 
of wrath on the occasion when old Grimshaw, the village skinflint, 
tried to bribe him to conceal his knowledge of a crime committed 
by Grimshaw 's son: " I got mad — they kep' pickin' on me so — I'm 
sorry, but I couldn't help it. We'll start up ag'in somewheres if we 
have to. There's a good many days' work in me yet." It is not 
very striking, but it is a great speech. 

The plot of the story is simple and it is all the more effective 
because the great figure of Silas "Wright is not too deeply involved 
in it. Wright is simply the good friend of the boy Barton Baynes 
as of every one else in and around the village of Canton. And the 
story, which is really the tale of the growth of the boy into true 
manhood is connected with the career of the great man as it should 
be, not by complications of plot but by probable circumstances and 
by spiritual ties. So convincing and acceptable is the story as a 
picture of life that the incidents composing the formal plot never 
thrust themselves upon the reader in such a way as to suggest 
artificiality. The story of old Grimshaw and of the Nemesis which 
pursued him in the form of " Roving Kate " might easily in another 
setting become slightly melodramatic. But Mr. Bacheller has treated 
the somewhat unusual incidents of this part of the tale with such 
skill and restraint that besides being impressive they partake of 
the convincing humanity that pervades the whole novel. 

The Light in the Clearing is an exact complement to Eben Holden, 
as unmistakably good, less idyllic, but stronger. The two together 
would seem in themselves to assure their author a considerable and 
permanent place in American literature. 



The Shadow Line. By Joseph Conrad. Garden City : Double- 
day, Page & Company, 1917. 

It is part of the genius of Joseph Conrad that he is able to make 
what is in itself a realistic and tremendously impressive story of the 
sea into something much bigger than that without either sacrificing 
its obvious interest or allowing this to conflict with the deeper 
interest which it is his object to inspire. In this respect The Shadow 
Line is a triumph. The reader is always satisfactorily aware of the 
outward realities of the story, and its subjective truth cannot escape 
him. He is absorbed in a wonderful and terrifying experience, and 
through it all a delicately truthful art constrains him to think as 
the author would have him think — not personally, but impersonally. 
The story is an adventure and an interpretation of life ; it is romance 
and wisdom; and yet in structure and method it is merely a plain 
tale plainly told. 



950 THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

A young first mate suddenly finds himself discontented with life, 
and for no assignable reason gives up his position. Almost imme- 
diately he begins to feel a kind of mysterious pressure exerted upon 
him. The fact is that he has never passed through his real initiation 
into life, and he is doomed to discontent until he does so. Fate 
pursues him in the prosaic form of Captain Giles, who sits at table 
with him — a great talker, the Captain, and constitutionally unable it 
would seem to mind his own affairs, yet somehow authoritative, for 
he possesses something that his young friend lacks. Perhaps some 
sense of what this something is makes its way to the first mate 
through the banalities of the Captain's conversation. At any rate, 
the old man's subtle suggestions take effect. The first mate finds 
himself, almost against his will and yet with exultation, the com- 
mander of a sailing vessel. 

There follows the tale of a twenty-one day voyage from Bangkok 
to Singapore — a voyage that seems to have been contrived by Provi- 
dence as a test of the soul. The first mate of the new vessel — one of 
those haunted yet utterly human persons whom Conrad excels in 
creating — believes firmly that the ghost of his former commander, a 
monstrously wicked old man who died at sea after a period of 
insanity — is bent upon the destruction of the ship. The vessel is 
for days becalmed. The crew are stricken with fever. Through one 
of those oversights which are easily excused when the consequences 
are not disastrous, but otherwise furnish the most trying of moral 
problems, the new Captain has failed to make absolutely sure before 
sailing that he has a sufficient supply of quinine aboard. The quinine 
gives out. The men grow weaker; at last there is hardly muscular 
power enough upon the ship to steer or to pull a rope. The mate 's 
obsession, his contagious fear, the dreadful feeling, to which events 
so often do give plausibility, that an evil power, be it luck or devil, 
is really at work against one ; added to these imaginary horrors, the 
real dangers of the situation, the agonizing responsibility, the temp- 
tation to indulge in remorse — all this the young commander has to 
endure. He endures it without knowing how, and at the end finds 
himself a man. Perhaps — who knows? — he may even become like 
Captain Giles, rather commonplace, something of an old gossip; 
at any rate, he is no longer young. " The truth is," says Captain 
Giles, " that one must not make too much of anything in life, good 
or bad ... a man should stand up to his bad luck, to his mis- 
takes, to his conscience, and all that sort of thing. . . . Tou 
will learn soon how not to be faint-hearted. A man has got to learn 
everything — and that's what so many of them youngsters don't 
understand." The seeming inadequacy of these remarks, in view 
of what has gone before, gives them a tremendous emphasis — and 
perhaps no practical philosophy of life could tell one more. 

The Shadow Line is as vivid and as haunting as The Ancient 
Mariner. "What is more, it is thoroughly real and profoundly true. 



